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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people, 


The old party papers have nothing to say about the Ken_ 
tucky election, but their silence can be heard all over the 
union. 


Poet Stedman, in an interview on the late James Russel] 
Lowell, remarked last week that Lowell was of the timber 
to make a nationalist or a socialist reformer, had he been 
younger. 


In the death of Mrs. Lelia Robinson Sawtelle national- 
ism loses an able advocate. It was only after a long and 
exhaustive study of its principles that she heartily em- 


braced the cause, but after becoming convinced that its’ 


principles were sound, she carried into its advocacy the 
same energy that characterized her work as a newspaper 
correspondent. This trait was also noticeable in her 
attempt to secure a change in the law permitting women to 
practise at the bar. Mrs. Sawtelle fairly earned the dis- 


tinetion of being the first woman admitted to the bar in 
Massachusetts. She became well known as the author of 
“ Law Made Kasy ” and “ Law of Husband and Wife,” and 
as a contributor to leading magazines upon legal subjects. 
She was a reformer by nature. 


The Voice cannot see its way clear to embrace the propo- 
sal to abolish the saloon by passing the liquor traftic over 
to the state; at the same time this influential prohibitionist 
organ can see how great a step this would be toward genu- 
ine temperance and good government. “It is,” as the Voice 
says, “a hopeful indication that the Ohio convention of the 
people’s party felt the necessity of grappling with this issue.” 
Mr. George F. Washburn, the Massachusetts member of the 
national committee of the people’s party, who drew the plank 
which the Ohio people accepted, says that he was pleased 
to find in the west a widespread sentiment in favor of this 
solution of a crying evil. It is the thing now-a-days to 
look upon the new party as a retreat or asylum for diseased 
political minds; but as time goes on, it is manifest that the 
new movement will give vitality to more practical measures 
for the relief of a much-enduring public than have been 
found in the old party platforms for a generation. 


Three-cent Fares and a Nine-hour Day. 
Paste this in your hat: Municipal management of the 
street car system in Boston would mean three-cent fares for 
passengers and a nine-hour day for employees. 


Employees and the Coming Industrial Order. 

The removal of J. R. Winchell’s great shoe factory from 
Haverhill on account of labor troubles is talked of. Mr. 
Winchell is reported as saying to a newspaper man tha the 
was tired of being perpetually bothered by the labor 
organizations and was determined to go off to some place 
where he could run his own business in his own way. We 
suspect he will have difficulty in finding any such place 
unless, perhaps, he should join Lieut. Peary’s Arctic expe- 
dition. 

Industrial unrest is at the present period a world-wide 
atmospheric condition. One can no more escape it than the 
grip. It is a very exasperating state of things to em- 
ployers, no doubt, and we don’t wonder that Mr. Winchell is 
moved to cry out with the sentiment if not the words of 
ancient Job, “Oh, that I had the wings of an eagle that I 
might fly away and be at rest.” Seeing, however, that 


‘there is no use talking about flying away, as there is no 


place to fly to, wouldn’t it be wiser to take a philosophical 
view of the situation and conclude to make the best of it ? 
A first condition of a philosophical view in this instance 


‘is the disabusing of one’s mind of all vestige of any 


impression that the industrial discontent of the present 
period can be properly regarded as a mass of unconnected 
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petty squabbles for more pay and privileges between iso- 
lated groups of men and employers. Whether vonsidered 
with reference to the unprecedented number of such strifes, 
their world-wide extent and common character in all 
countries or still more with reference to their affiliations, 
constantly growing closer with the anarchist and socialist 
parties in Europe and with nationalism in America, it is 
impossible not to see that they portend some social indus 
trial crisis of a profound character. That this is the only 
adequate interpretation of the facts, socialist and sociol- 
ogist, economist and enthusiast, pretty well agree. 

Neither is there much room for doubt as to what the 
nature of the impending transformation is to be. As the 
slave system of industrial organization gave way to 
the wage system, so the wage system is now about to give 
way to the co-operative system. An organization of 
industry is to succeed to the present one in which the 
employer is to be altogether left out. As men have already 
made shift. to dispense with political masters, they are 
about to dispense also with industrial mastership, substitut- 
ing in industry as they already have with entire success in 
political affairs, co-operative administration for personal gov- 
ernment. The analogy between the political and industrial 
developments is here quite close, or rather the latter may 
be said to be the further logical evolution of the former. 
As kings and nobles, once useful, became as society, devel- 
oped, first superfluous, then obstructive, so in industry the 
function of employer, always vastly overpaid, was in its 
time indispensable, but has now, by the growth of intelli. 
gence and social consent, become not only superfluous, but, 
by its competitive and restrictive methods, positively a 
hindrance to efficient industrial production, as well as an 
insuperable obstacle to equitable distribution. There is 
not in the present state of the more advanced civilized 
countries a single administrative function at present dis- 
charged by the private employer or capitalist or corpora- 
tion which could not be much more effectively as well as 
more cheaply discharged by the people acting co-operatively 
through their public agents. 

Now it is always unpleasant to find ourselves regarded as 
superfluous, but it is wise to recognize the fact when we 
have become so, and act accordingly. It is impossible for 
the confirmed employers of the world to resist the indus- 
trial evolution now going on, but by judicious co-operation 
with it they may at once make the best possible terms for 
themselves and greatly contribute to a peaceful and pros- 
perous result. Is it expecting too much of the intelligence 
and public spirit of American employers to hope that they 
may conclude to do this ? 

To make them this proposition so is by no means to call 
them to act against their own interest. The new industrial 
order, although it will depose them from their present 
positions, will in the end benefit them as much as any other 
members of the community. The ex-slaveholders of the 
South are ready now to declare without exception that they 
are better off without their slaves than with them, and that 
in contending for the retention of slavery they were their 
own worst enemies. There should surely be profit, in this 
so fresh lesson for the employer, be he individual or cor- 
poration, in view of the impending and fast-developing 
movement for the abolition of wage slavery. 


Kentucky Once More. 


We are of the opinion that August 3 is the most import- 
ant date to Kentucky since reconstruction times. Upon 
that day it adopted a constitution which makes the Aus- 
tralian ballot system the law of that commonwealth. It 
also cast over 25,000 votes for the people’s party and elected 
a farmer’s Legislature. This marks an epoch in the history 
of the state. It must be classed among the sensations of 
the day that a southern state should so far break its demo- 
cratic phalanx as to give a new party a place in the great 
contest that is now fairly under way in this republic. 

No one not acquainted with the situation can appreciate 
what it means to be a political reformer in Kentucky. A 
member of the national committee of the people’s party 
from the East remained in Kentucky on election day in 
order to better understand the situation there. In order 
to avoid a riot the people’s party contingent of the city 
which he visited went to the polls at six a.m, in a body, 
and were the first to deposit their ballots, after which they 
hastened to their homes. Think of a state where voters 
must resort to such expedients to avoid being mobbed. 

After all has been said about a light vote and a solid 
democracy, it appears that the total vote was the heaviest 
ever cast in the state except for president in 1888. The 
democratic vote is lighter than any vote except in 1887. 
The prohibition vote has dropped from 8394 in 1887 to 
about 4300 this year. ‘The people’s party, as the Louisville 
Courier-Journal admits, “is the only third party that has 
polled a respectable vote since the war.” 


The Dead Poet’s Lesson. 


America mourns the loss of a great poet, a grand patriot 
and a big-hearted and loyal friend of humanity. The poem 
by James Russell Lowell which we reproduce in this issue, is 
a proof of the truth of the remark which that other poet, 
Edmund C. Stedman, himself a nationalist, made last week 
to a correspondent of the Boston Herald, to the effect that 
if Lowell had been of a later generation, he would have 
been a nationalist or socialistic reformer. ‘The same spirit 
that impelled him to give himself heart and soul to the 
anti-slavery cause would to-day have made him equally 
devoted to the still greater cause of emancipation of the 
multitude from the shackles of wage-slavery. 

Lowell’s verse is rich in sentiments that pronounce him a 
prophet of nationalism. It has been said that, had it not 
been for his absorption in the anti-slavery cause, he would 
have been a greater poet; but that is not so clear. Human 
freedom was a theme that made him a greater poet rather 
than a lesser one. Without this inspiration of a noble 
cause, the world would have lost that immortal poem, “ The 
Present Crisis.” Its tremendous utterance against the 
wrong of negro-slavery applies, every line of it, as exactly 
to the crisis of the present moment as to that which called 
it forth, nearly half a century ago. 

“They enslave their children’s children, who make com- 
promise with sin,” should be read to-day at every fireside. 
The rich man, who upholds the present industrial system 
for the sake of selfish gain may read it with profit if he 
cares for the future of his own flesh and blood, who some 
day will surely be numbered with the ranks of the wage- 
earners. “Slavery, the earth-born Cyclops,” still roams the 
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earth, and in a guise more universal. We therefore well 
may ask, — “Shall we guide his gory fingers where our 
helpless children play ?” 

The day has long since dawned when the entire land 
recognizes the wrong of chattel slavery, and publie senti- 
ment has progressed to the stage depicted in these prophetic 
lines: 

Then to side with truth is noble when we share her wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous to be just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands aside, 


Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified, 
And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had denied. 


Now that the battle is past “’tis prosperous to be just” 
on the question of negro-slavery. But how many whose 
hearts are to-day moved to wrath against a great wrong that 
no longer curses our land, are ready to enlist in the holy 
war against a kindred wrong? 


What Our Granchildren will wonder At. 


The industries by which the people are supported are as 
strictly public business as the wars by which they are pro- 
tected, and it is as absurd to leave the one function to 
private management as the other. We look back with 
astonishment to the medieval times when private wars 
were allowed to be waged at will by individuals for private 
purposes. Our grandchildren will find it quite as unac- 
countable that up to the end of the 19th century we should 
have left the great industries of the land in the hands of 
individuals to be exploited for private people. 


How to Abolish Poverty. 


In order to abolish poverty it is necessary that the 
people should be able to provide employment and guarantee 
maintenance to all of their number. In order to be able to 
do this it is necessary that they should collectively admin- 
ister all the resources of the country in labor, material and 
machinery, productive and distributive. In order to bring 
about the result without shock, we propose gradually and 
successively and by lawful means to bring under public 
management all forms of business and industry with their 
plants and material. Is not this a good working plan? 
Put on your thinking cap and try to find a flaw in it. If 
you can’t find any flaw of much importance, take hold and 
help us; that is to say, if you think the abolition of pov- 
erty worth while. 


How to get rid of the Slums. 


In a letter to the Boston Transcript suggested by recent 
shocking disclosures as to the condition of the tenement 
districts in Boston, Mr. Edward Atkinson points out diffi- 
culties in the way of reform, and sneeringly suggests that 
the editor of this paper can probably tell the public how to 
solve the problem. 

We certainly can and will. The only way to abolish 
wretched tenement houses is to abolish wretchedness. So 
long as there exists a class of the abjectly poor in acommu- 
nity, so long will you find them living under abject condi- 
tions. We have sympathy with the motives of peoples who 
build model tenement houses for the poor; but the people 
who need them most will not go into them nor would they 
be received into them, and even if they were their finer 


surroundings would only mock their wretchedness in all 
other respects. Municipal regulations, sanitary inspection, 
etc., are all well and proper in their’ way as palliative 
measures, but to expect them to cure an evil of which they 
do not touch the root and cause is absurd. 

The same argument applies not only to tenement house 
uses but to the sweating system, to the abuse of chil- 
dren’s and women’s labor, to crime, insanity, and to the 
thousand other forms of man’s cruelty to man, which makes 
this earth an ante-chamber of hell. They are the necessary 
products of the present social industrial system, or rather 
chart, which, instead of regarding the earth and the prod- 
ucts of civilization as the common heritage of all, to be 
administered for equal benefit of all, subject to a common 
social duty, leaves them to be fought to the death, and for 
the most part to be wasted in the fighting. 

To seek to cure any particular evil of the present social 
order by local or special treatment without recognition of 
the constitutional character of the disease is a sort of child’s 
play, which would be ludicrous if the occasion were not so 
tragical, 

To return to the specific question which prompted these 
words: The only way to get rid of the slums which aims at 
anything more than merely changing a symptom of the dis- 
ease they indicate is to substitute for the present industrial 
chaos a system whichshall guarantee the means of a decent 
livelihood to every man, woman and child in the nation. 
We nationalists have set our hands to accomplishing just 
this, but we want all the help we can get. 

Will Mr. Atkinson take hold with us ? 


The One Way Out. 


The Boston Advertiser calls attention to the rubber situ- 
ation growing out of the project of speculators to corner the 
para market. It says: 


The para syndicate, of which Vianna is the head, used their best 
endeavors last season to get control of the para crop, and succeeded 
to a great extent. Their holdings of fine para are now estimated at 
3200 to 3400 tons out of the world’s stock of 3816 tons. They have 
been the factors that put up the para market, and through their pur- 
chases they have kept prices up during the past crop season. Their 
venture has not proved a success in one sense, as while they now have 
control of nearly the world’s supply, they have not been able to sell 
their goods to any extent. The company was formed with a capital 
of $10,000,000, but their large purchases and the fact that they were 
selling no rubber, soon absorbed this vast sum, and a short time since 
it looked as though they would be forced to throw their rubber on 
the market. Vianna is now in Europe, and reports from London 
say that he has made arrangements with capitalists of Europe to 
carry his holdings of rubber during the next year, which will allow 
him to corner the coming crop, which is just now beginning to 
appear, It would look as though the situation hinges entirely on the 
European backing that Vianna has been able to secure on his trip 
abroad. If they are able and willing to carry him through, there 
appears to be no chance but he must succeed, although the load he 
will be obliged to assume may crush him in the end. 


It appears from this that speculators have been able to 
buy up the para crop for one year and that it is within the 
probabilities that this conspiracy can be continued through 
another season. 

It is the theory of the law that such conspiracies are 
contrary to public policy, but it is a theory only so far as 
its application is concerned. If a syndicate of capitalists 
have money enough, they can corner any product and hold 
it there until the public raises a ery of distress. The coal 
barons have decreed an increase of 15 cents in the price of 
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September coal. To secure this advance, a reduction has 
also been decreed in the output of the mines, which inci- 
dentally injures the miner as well as the consuming public. 

These conspiracies against the public are morally upon 
the level of that of the highwayman who runs down a 
belated traveler. It is not an open question as to ethics at 
all; the only question is: How long will the public 
patience endure this robbery ? If rubber is a minor neces- 
sity, as coal is a prime one, the cornering of either must be 
classed with the act of “holding up” a mountain stage. 
There is but one way out of the industrial tyranny that is 
upon us, the substition of public for private ownership of 
the business of the country. 


That Liquor Plank. 

No feature of the Ohio people’s party platform calls out 
so much comment from the press as its liquor plank propos- 
ing to abolish private interest in the promotion of the sale of 
liquor, together with the evils of adulteration and the saloon 
influence in politics by placing the manufacture and sale of 
all liquors in government hands, to be carried on at cost by 
salaried agents, having no interest in the amount of sales. 

The favorable comments upon the proposition from inde- 
pendent and reform papers are very cordial, but the average 
party hack is universally disgusted. Here is actually a live 
idea in a political platform, and to make it worse an idea 
on that troublesome liquor question, concerning which it 
has been these many years a tacit understanding between 
the political managers of all parties, that however they 
might fight otherwise they should agree to say nothing 
which could be construed as really meaning anything 
about the liquor business. It looks as if these people’s party 
people did not mean to play politics according to the rules 
of the game. 

Alas; we fear it is ever so. We expect they do not mean 
to play at all; they are in dead earnest. 


Nationalism and the European System of pensioning Work- 
ingmen. 


The “Talks on Nationalism” this week deals with the 
logical relations with nationalism of the German, French 
and Swiss systems for pensioning workingmen in old age, 
as well as the strong movement for a similar system in 
England. As a practical recognition of the principle of the 
social solidarity of nations and their responsibility for their 
members, on which nationalism is founded, there is cer- 
tainly no more significant tendency now visible. Of course 
the European governments which have gone into this thing 
do not contemplate nationalism as its.outcome. ‘They are 
moved by a desire to alleviate immediate distress, to moder- 
ate dangerous popular discontents, and to conciliate par- 
ticular classes. But they have nevertheless entered on a 
path from which there will be no turning back, and the end 
whereof can be no other than a complete national organi- 
zation of industry or nationalism. 

The discussion of these Europeon pensioning plans will 
soon become active in this country, especially when the 
British Parliament’shall take up Chamberlain’s proposal. 

The insecurity of ‘livelihood for the most industrious 
workers and the misery of the aged poor appeal as strongly 
to commiseration and are as convincing arguments in this 
country as in any other, for some public guarantee of main- 


tenance by way of eking out what thrift may provide for 
age. 

The discussion is one which nationalists should welcome 
and encourage as likely to have a marked effect in popular- 
izing their place. For if nations are to consider any pro- 
position for providing on a large scale for the old age and 
accident of their workers, what way is so simple and so 
financially and economically safe and conservative as to take 
those workers into public employ and thus insure that they 
shall create the fund from which their pensions shall be 
provided ? 

Let once this idea of public pensions for workers get 
before the public, and its corollary that the public pensioner 
should be a public employee may be trusted to commend 
itself to the common sense. 


Mr. Reed’s Notion of the Blessings of Wealth. 

Congressman Reed returns from Europe with renewed 
capacity for prismatic misstatement. He told his Portland 
neighbors the other evening that it was the desire of the 
republican party to “distribute among all citizens, upon 
a fair basis so far as consistent ‘with the organization of 
society, those wonderful gifts of God which contribute to the 
wealth of the nation.” He also said that no nation had 
made such a distribution of wealth for the benefit of the 
average citizen as America had. This in newspaper lan- 
guage is an “exclusive.” The “distribution” of the blessings 
of wealth has gone on until 25,000 men own one half the 
wealth of the country. Mr. Reed knows this and so do his 
applauding neighbors; but they were engaged in a party 
demonstration and were not bent upon telling the strict 
truth. If they really think that it “is consistent with the 
organization of society ” that less than one per cent of this 
people should own more than half the country, it is time to 
know it. The blessings of wealth consist in its equal distri- 
bution. A monopoly of property is despotism. Mr. Reed’s 
notions as to the blessings of wealth as at present distrib- 
uted are not likely to prove catching. 


The Convict Labor Question. 

The determined stand taken by the Tennessee miners 
against the employment of convicts as fellow-laborers with 
them is likely to lead to a general revision of the convict 
labor system of the South. In his call summoning the 
Tennessee Legislature to meet on the 31st, Gov. Buchanan 
throws open the whole subject for consideration. It is 
pretty certain that the present system of putting convicts 
to work with free miners will be abandoned, but that will 
only raise another question, namely: What is to be done 
with the product of the convicts, provided they are worked 
at all? Free labor objects at the north as strongly to 
having to compete with the products of convict labor, as 
the Southern miners do to their companionship. The ground 
of the objection is, of course, that the lessees of the con- 
victs, not being obliged to work for wages, can undersell 
the product of free labor, thus leading to reduced wages. 
This is a sound objection, and we see but one way of meet- 
ing it if the convicts are to be kept at work, and that is for 
the state to abandon the method of leasing their labor and 
employ them directly, either putting the product on the 
market at not less than market rates, or, perhaps better 
still, utilizing it exclusively for the supply of public insti- 
tutions, such as asylums, jails, etc. It is astonishing how 
many political and industrial puzzles find a key in the 
nationalist principle of public management, 
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A PARABLE. 


Said Christ our Lord, ‘‘ I will go and see 

How the men, my brethren believe in me,”’ 

He passeed not again through the gate of birth, 
But made himself known to the children of earth. 


Then said the chief priests and rulers, and kings, 
“Behold now, the Giver of all good things; 

Go to, let us welcome with pomp and state 

Him alone who is mighty.and great.”’ 


With carpets of gold the ground they spread 
Wherever the Son of Man should tread, 

And in palace chambers, lofty and rare, 

They lodged him and served him with kingly fare. 


Great organs surged through arches dim 
Their jubilant floods in praise of him; 

And in church/and palace and judgment hall, 
He saw his image high over all. 


But still, wherever his steps they led, 

The Lord in sorrow bent down his head, 

And from under the heavy foundation stones, 
The son of Mary heard bitter groans. 


And in church and palace and judgment hall, 
He marked great fissures that rent the wall, 
And opened wider and yet more wide 

As the living foundations heaved and sighed. 


‘¢ Have ye founded your thrones and altars then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men ? 

And think ye that building shall endure, 

Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor ? 


‘¢ With gates of silver and bars of gold 

Ye have fenced my sheep from their Father’s fold; 
I have heard the dropping of their tears 

In heaven these eighteen hundred years.”’ 


*O Lord and Master, not ours the guilt, 
We build but as our fathers built; 
Behold thine images, how they stand, 
Sovereign and sole, through all our land. 


“Our trust is hard, — with sword and flame 
To hold thy earth forever the same, 

And with sharp crooks of steel to keep 
Still, as thou leftest them, thy sheep.” 


Then Christ sought out an artisan, 

A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 
And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 


These set he in the midst of them, 

And as they drew back their garment’s hem, 
For fear of defilement, ‘‘ Lo, here,’’ said he, 
“The images ye have made of me!” 


JAMES RusskELL LOWELL, 


TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 


Mr. Smith, who has joined the nationalists, meets Jones, 
who ridicules nationalism as a plan for pensioning 
everybody. 


Jonns. — Did you see Prof. 


this morning? He got off a good thing on you fellows; 


’s lecture in the paper. 


said that nationalism was just a plan for pensioning every- 
body. Seems to me that he hit you off pretty well. 

Smirxu. — You think any plan of that sort ridiculous on 
the face of it, do you?” 

Jonrs, — I must say I do. 

Smitu. — You feel quite sure about it, do you ? 

Jonrs. — There’s no doubt about it, not the least. 

Smiru.— Well, that shuts out the Germans, the French, 
the Swiss and the English. 

Jones. — What do you mean? 

Smirxu. — I mean that Germany, Switzerland and France 
either have already adopted the plan of pensioning the 
people on a large scale, or are about to do so, and that the 
British Parliament at the next session will undoubtedly 
consider and may probably pass a similar law,!of which 
Joseph Chamberlain, the liberal leader, will be sponsor, 
with strong support, both liberal and conservative. 

Jones. —I am astonished to hear that. 

Smiru. —If you read the papers you would not be. The 
fact is the idea that nationalism can be made to appear 
ridiculous by calling it a general pensioning plan, exceeds 
the average attack on it in the crass ignorance it displays of 
contemporary facts and tendencies, economic and govern- 
mental. 
alism is in line with one of the leading movements of the 


In so far as it is true it only indicates that nation- 


day. 

Jones. — What are these laws like for pensioning 
people? Are they for everybody ? 

Smiru.— Not yet. They are for workingmen and are 
intended to provide for their maintenance in sickness and 
age. 

Jones. — And the pensions are paid out of taxes ? 

Smrru.— Not wholly. A good part is, but the rest is 
made up out of contributions from the working-man himself 
and from his employer. According to the pending French 
law, after reaching 65 the working-man who comes under 
this law will receive a regular annual pension, supposed to 
to be enough for an economical support without another 
stroke of work on his part. 

Jones. — Well, no man ought to have to work after 65, 
that is a fact. If he has been half industrious he has 
earned in that time a right to rest. 

Smiru. — But as a matter of fact millions do work on 
beyond that age, and indeed until they fall into the grave. 
Our infernal industrial system spares age as little as it 
does infancy. It grinds up grandfather and grandchild 
together. 

Jones. —It is pretty bad, I admit. 
one, but still I can’t see that it quite follows because a man 


is in a bad fix that it is the government’s business to help 


The world is a hard 


him out. 
Smriru. — Government is bound to secure a man bare jus- 
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tice at least, isn’t it? It is bound to secure him what he 
has earned. 

Jones. — Certainly. 

Smirn. — Well, did not you yourself just say that a man 
ought not to have to work after 65, because he had fairly 
earned a right to rest after that ? 

Jones. — Certainly, he has earned it in justice, but not 
in law. 

Smirn. — That’s a good reason why a new law should be 
Justice is not based on the law; it is the law that 
Since the law fails to secure 


made. 
should be based on justice. 
the worker rest in age which by common agreement he has 
fairly earned, it represents a failure of justice which the 
state is bound to rectify. Not one in ten thousand of the 
claims which get laws made to secure them and courts to 
enforce them, have behind them half this obvious and sub- 
stantial justice which supports the title of the life-long 
toiler to rest and security in old age, which the nations are 
at last beginning to recognize and vindicate. I tell you, my 
friend, the time is at hand when society is going to be re- 
constructed upon the basis of half a dozen just such broad 
substantial principles of obvious justice as that. 

Jonrs. — That may all be, but as to this particular prop- 
osition, the question arises, who is going to pay the 
pensions when everybody is pensioned? When everybody 
has a pension won’t it amount to the pensioners paying 
their own pensions ? 

Smit. — Of course it will. 

Jonrs.— Seems to me it is a pretty bad give-away, 
Smith. Excuse me if I smile. I did not suppose you 
would be trapped into admitting that. 

Smirn. — Admit it ? why, I assert it. You are insured, 
aren’t you ? 

Jones. — Yes, I carry $5,000. 

Smitn. — Very good; when the insurance is paid upon 
maturity of the policy, will it be a favor this company does 
you or what you have earned ? 

Jones. — It will be what I have earned, of course. 

Smiru. — Precisely. It is you after all then who pay 
your own policy. The insurance system is merely a device 
for helping you to provide for the future out of the present. 
That is all which any system of universal pensioning or 
guaranteeing of maintenance to its members by the nation 
would be. There is nothing more fanciful in principle 
about such a scheme, however extensive, than about any 
form of insurance, except that the bigger the scale of 
insurance the safer it is. 

Jones. — And do you think it would be practicable to 
introduce such a scheme as this French or German one here 
in America ? 

Smitu. — Not without modifications. In quoting these 
European schemes I did not mean to indorse them in 


details but only to show the tremendous progress which 
this nationalistic idea of a general guarantee of mainte- 
nance to the people, which our American critics find so 
foolish, is actually making among the most conservative 
nations. As hitherto adopted or as likely to be adopted in 
Europe or England, the idea is, however, only a half-way 
nationalism, and therefore logically incomplete. 

J onrs. — How is that ? 

Smiru. — According to nationalism a nation is not in a 
position safely to guarantee the maintenance of its mem- 
bers until and in so far only as it provides and directs their 
employment. Thus only can it make sure of having, out of 
the product of their labor, the wherewithal to make good 
the guarantee without running behind. To pledge industrial 
pensions to the employee of private persons, whose labor 
has largely either gone to the profit of these employers, or 
been worse than wasted in competitive and other economi- 
cally useless lines of labor, is not good economics. It par- 
takes of the unscientific character of charitable enterprises, 
and if carried too far must end in bankruptcy of the public 
treasury. The application of the pension or guarantee of 
maintenance, also, to workers, should logically proceed pari 
passu, step by step, with the nationalizing of business. 
Although Germany and France have got the cart a little 
before the horse in this respect they are certain to discover 
their mistake by its effects. The idea of pensioning workers 
once having been established, the tax-payers are bound 
presently to see the necessity of protecting the treasury 
against loss by making the workers public employees, and 
so making sure that the public gets its money’s worth. It 
is sure to be all one in the end whether a nation begins by 
nationalizing business or by pensioning the employees of 
private businesses. The nationalizing of business, if that 
come first, will lead directly to pensioning the employees, 
while the pensioning of the employees of private businesses 
if that come first, is in the end equally certain to lead to 
the public conduct of the businesses themselves. 


KARL MARX’S FAMOUS BOOK. 


A Review of “Capital” by an English Socialist now living 
in New York. 


Karl Marx died in 1883. The last 30 years of a life 
devoted to laying the frame-work of the social democratic 
movement were spent in England, and there, in 1867, he 
published the first volumes of his famous book, “Das 
Kapital.” The preface to the second edition is dated 1873; 
it was translated into various European languages, having 
even a large sale in Russia, but no English edition appeared 
till 1886. Since then, in England, where the socialist 
movement is rapidly becoming the question of the hour, its 
influence has been incalculable, and the American public is 
now, through the enterprise of the Humboldt Publishing 
company of New York, given an opportunity of deciding 
for itself at first hand how much there is of truth or false- 
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hood in what has repeatedly been called, in Europe, “The 
Bible of the working class.” 

“JT paint,” says Karl Marx in his preface to the first 
edition, “the capitalist and the landlord in no sense 
couleur-de-rose. But here individuals are dealt with only 
in so far as they are the personification of economic cate- 
gories, embodiments of particular class relations and class 
interests. My standpoint, from which the evolution of the 
economic formation of society is viewed as a process of 
natural history, can, less than any other, make the individ- 
ual responsible for relations whose creature he socially 
remains, however much he may subjectively raise himself 
above them.” The work of one who wrought consistently 
along these lines is surely full of lessons both to the rash 
and intemperate who dream of a millennium achieved 
through the expression of individual tyrants, and to the 
utopian who dreains as fatuously of a regenerated world 
through the regeneration of individual gold-gluttons. 

To the student of evolution, as exemplified in the natural 
sciences, Karl Marx opens a far wider and richer field in 
the study of sociology, to which he applies the method of 
Darwin with all Darwin’s indefatigability of research and 
brilliancy of imagination. In the combination of these two 
qualities lies the secret of Marx’s power — in the fidelity of 
his analysis of the present economic system and in the 
boldness of his generalizations as to the coming change. 

“Capital” is an analysis of actual facts, not a book 
written expressly to bolster up a fancied ideal. It exam- 
ines and demonstrates, with extraordinary wealth of illus- 
tration, the methods by which capital accumulates and 
increases in the hands of the non-producers. It exhibits 
society as we see it to-day —a vast aggreyate of workers 
engaged in the production of commodities, not for their own 
use, but for exchange through the medium of capital. 
Accordingly, the first thing to be dissected is this commod- 
ity, and in this dissection is shown the whole method of its 
production and exchange, and whence it gets its value in 
exchange. It is proved that what gives it its proportionate 
value and enables commodity to be compared with com- 
modity is the one element, which, crystallized in all 
commodities, :s therefore common to them all, viz., labor; 
and that the xchange value of every commodity is the 
average amount of labor required to produce it. Thus 
a pound of diamonds is immensely valuable as compared 
with a pound of iron, because, on the average, the labor 
of digging up a pound of diamonds is enormous. Inci- 
dentally, many other problems now agitating this coun- 
try are brought under review in this analysis; as, for 
instance, the uncertain ratios that alway and necessarily 
exist between gold and silver, depending, as they do, 
upon the average difficulty of producing them. ‘This, of 
course, is.an economic truth which those who think that it 
is legislation that confers on them their respective values 
have not as yet succeeded in grasping. 

It was in the clearness with which he presented the claims 
of labor as the creator of all values that Marx established 
both the strength and the dignity of labor’s cause, and, hav- 
ing proved so much, he proceeded to an elaborate exposure 
of the methods by which, under the wage system, labor is 
pm geen to yield up to its employer, a portion of its pro- 

uct. 
wages at the sum just sufficient to maintain the worker and 
his family in working trim; the residue handed over to the 
employer —which Marx styles “surplus value ” — depends 
upon the productive capacity of labor. This may be abso- 
lutely great, as where the product is large by reason of the 
laborer’s working long hours, or relatively great by reason 
of his being able to produce more largely within shorter 
hours by reason of improvements in machinery. An inquiry 
as to the effects of machinery upon wages and capital is 
therefore necessarily entered upon, and the result of taking 
the tool out of the hand of the mechanic and placing it, 
together with hundreds of similar tools, in the frame of a 
machine driven by steam is shown with startling lucidity. 
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The efforts of the working classes to minimize the surplus 
value which they are compelled to hand over to their em- 
ployers are shown in an exhaustive review of the long 
struggle for the passage of laws restricting the hours of 
labor, fixing the age under which children may not work in 
factories, etc. 

“Capital” also sets out in full the reasons that have made 
organized labor throughout the world a unit in its demand 
for legislative restriction of the hours of labor, a subject 
upon which it behooves all who would be abreast with the 
times to be able to speak intelligently. Of the retaliation 
of the capitalist class by the invention of machinery which 
economizes time; by concentration of capital; by minute 
subdivision of labor — in a word by the general transforma- 
tion of industry which constitutes, in reality, by far the 
greatest revolution through which humanity has ever passed, 
space does not permit me to speak. ‘The full explanation of 
these and the many other phenomena which our industrial 
system presents are to be found only in the book itself, a 
book which in parts, and notably in the opening chapters, 
is hard reading, but is a mine of information that is well 
worth the while of all who would understand the differences 
that are now reading society. 

It will soon be a necessity for speakers, writers and all 
who make any pretenses to general intelligence, to have at 
least the outlines of the philosophy of the labor movement 
within their knowledge; and furnishing the American pub- 
lic with the leading classic on the question, the Humboldt 
Publishing company has succeeded in that most difficult of 
tasks, “the filling of a long felt want.” 

W. C. Owen. 


APPLAUDS GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC. 

“Tam still delighted with The New Nation,” writes an 
Ohio correspondent. “ Although a prohibitionist of the 
radical third party stripe, I was much taken with your 
talks on the liquor traffic. I am living in the celebrated 
temperance city of Oberlin, and your broad, liberal and 
depth-reaching views seem like a refreshing shower.” 


DEATH OF H. W. BROWN, SOCIALIST. 

The socialists of Boston have lost a zealous friend and 
good worker in the death of H. W. Brown. An English. 
man by birth, he came to this country in 1869, and for 20 
years he has labored for the cause that was so near his 
heart. His face was a familiar one at all gatherings where 
the wrongs of the toilers were to be discussed, and he con- 
tributed materially to the growth of the movement. He 
was respected by all who knew him, and will be sadly 
missed from the ranks of those who are earnestly working 
for a change in our industrial system. He was a cigar 
maker and worked faithfully at his trade until failing 
health prevented him from pursuing his regular avocation.. 
For more than 10 years he filled the position of organizer 
for the Socialist Labor party. 


THE TORONTO STREET RAILWAY MATTER AGAIN. 


The street railway of Toronto, Ont., still remains in the 
hands of the municipality, and is likely to thus remain until 
the scandal in regard to the purchase of aldermanic votes by 
the private syndicate has been properly cleared up. 
The mayor has thus far refused to sign the agreement of 
purchase entered into by the aldermen, for the transfer of 
the franchise, and a strong influence sustains him in his 
position. The popular demand is for a most thorough in- 
vestigation. The ultimate disposal of the whole matter 
will thus turn upon the facts produced by such an investi- 
gation. The labor and reform organizations are making 
their influence felt, and will use great efforts to defeat all 
city officials for re-election to whom any suspicion of 
crookedness may attach. 
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PUBLIC WATER-WORKS PAY. 


AMERICAN CITIES ARE IN FAVOR OF IT. 


A Census Bulletin gives some important figures upon Muni- 
cipal Ownership. 

The city ownership of water-works is not a new idea; nor 
is it an exploded one. 

The substitution of public for private conduct of the 
water service is not a dream; nor is it even an experiment, 

‘The census bureau bulletin on the social statistics of 
American cities demonstrates this beyond dispute. 

Of 50 American cities 35 own the local water-works, while 
one at Washington is owned by the federal government. In 
the remaining 14 cities the water service is in the hands of 
private parties and is made a vehicle for private gain. The 
average annual charge for water per dwelling in the cities 
where the works are owned by private parties is $17.70. 
The average charge in cities owning their own plants is 
$11.53. At Washington, where the government owns the 
water-works, the annual charge is only $4.50. So that it 
would appear by the government reports that there is a sav- 
ing of about $6 to each dwelling house by municipal 
ownership. 

It is often argued that in a city like New York, public 
ownership of the street railways would lead to-corruption 
and heavy taxes. We find in the census reports that in 
New York, which owns its water-works, the water rates are 
$6 per dwelling. In Portland, Me. (private ownership), 
the rates are $23; in Duluth, Minn. (private), $20; New 
Orleans (private), $25, and so on. 

It is the manifest destiny. of cities to perform the water 
and lighting services. As to street lighting the bulletin 
shows that the annual cost of each gas lamp varies from $50 
in New Orleans, $43.80 in San Francisco and $37 in St. 
Louis, to $15 in Indianapolis and Canton, $15.60 in Minne- 
apolis and $17.50 in Hoboken. The annual cost of each 
electric lamp varies from $440.67 in San Francisco and 
$146 in Boston to $58.48 in Denver and $68 in Chicago. 
In cities having over 100,000 inhabitants the average num- 
er of lamps to each square mile is 219, or 13.75 to each mile 
bof street, the number of population to each lamp being 4 
and the average aunual cost of street lighting per head of 
population 67 cents. With three exceptions every city of 
the 50 under consideration uses electricity in whole or in 
part for street lighting. 


MUNICIPAL COAL YVARDS INDORSED. 


The Knights of Labor promulgate Sound Doctrines. 


In a letter to a Boston nationalist, T. V. Powderly says : 
“The resolutions adopted by the Boston Nationalist Club 
No. 2 are just right, to my mind, and should be pressed 
with all the force you can command; it is in such efforts as 
that that the nationalization of our industries will begin, 
and the putting forward of such ideas as your club has pro- 
claimed will be object lessons for the people.” In this 
connection extracts from the resolutions passed at the 
quarterly meeting of District Assembly 16 Knights of 
Labor at Archbald, Pa., will be of interest: “The last 
decade of years has given ample testimony that the vast 
systems operated by syndicates and corporations, ‘and 
known as trusts and monopolies, must be nationalized or 
municipalized. If they are not brought beneath the control 


of the people, the people must bow in submission to their 
will in the near future ; and as their strength grows in all 
the states so rapidly as to cause the thoughtful to tremble 
for the future of the race, it also appeals to the people to 
pause in the struggle for existence long enough to inquire 
if it were better to begin the work of reconstruction now, or 
wait until the strength of corporate capital exceeds the 
powers of the national government. To begin now means 
that through evolution, government ownership may become 
easy of accomplishment; to delay means, that driven to 
desperation by the exactions of many masters, the people 
may essay the task of revolutionizing the industrial affairs 
of the nations, at a time when it will not be so easy of 
accomplishment as was the dislodgement of one master a 
century ago, and instead of dethroning the power of wealth 
in the struggle, the liberties of the people may pass away. 
We of District Assembly 16, Knights of Labor, do affirm 
our belief that as a step toward the nationalization of the 
great railways and telegraphs of the nation, the gas and 
water companies in our municipalities should be owned by 
the said municipal governments; that street car systems 
and electric plants be also owned by municipalities. We 
therefore recommend that an agitation be instituted look- 
ing to the ends above indicated.” 


THE PEOPLES PARTY IN THE FIELD. 


The Kentucky Returns. 

It would not be too much to say that during the year the 
returns of the election on the 3d will come in. It is 
known that 115 counties give Erwin, the people’s candidate 
for governor, 25,268 votes. There are four more counties 
to hear from. This is certainly a fine showing for a six- 
weeks’ campaign in a solid South state. The old party 
organs neglect to state that the new party polled something 
like 26,000 votes. Nothing has happened in Kentucky 
since the war to equal in significance this welcome of the 
people’s party. The papers which said that the new party 
cut no figure in the Kentucky returns made a mistake. It 
is bad policy to suppress the facts. If the Alliance and the 
people’s party members of the Legislature do not organize 
the House, it will be their fault, as they have a majority. 


A Common-sense Plank. 


Nonconformist: Already the city people are howling 
about the government paternalism connected with it, but 
that does not change the logic of theargument. Let Uncle 
Sam refuse to license any private individual to sell liquor ; 
take off the internal revenue tax; eStablish government 
agents to handle it with appropriate restrictions ; sell the 
pure product at actual cost; limit the amount that any one 
can purchase, and you have solved the liquor problem. 
The higher the tax placed upon this product, the greater 
the adulteration, and the greater the monopoly with those 
who make its handling a business. Ohio is to be congratu- 


lated for coming out on the broad, common-sense platform 


upon this question. 
Divers Campaign Matters. 


Why does not the associated press give the people’s party 
vote in Kentucky? 


Over 1100 delegates attended the Farmers’ Alliance state 
convention at Moreland City, N.C., on the 14th. The 
membership of the order is over 100,000. ‘The Alliance is 
sure to be inside the people’s party in 1892. State Senator 
Butler, a people’s party man, was elected president. 


Col. Polk of the National Farmers’ Alliance says that 
the farmers are now gunning for United States senators. 
Mr. Gorman of Maryland should take warning. The far- 
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mers of that state resent the statement that Senator Gor- 
man has made a deal with them. 


The Kansas contingent will raise a campaign fund by 
asking one cent from every man who votes for the people’s 
party. 

Chairman Jones of the Illinois republican central com- 
mittee does not fear the people’s party. “A wise provi- 
dence,” he says, “has settled this would-be three-cornered 
fight by the crop this year.” his is a stalwart quality of 
faith, but the facts are against Chairman Jones. ‘The peo- 
ple are inrevolt. It is not a question of crops, but of a 
new system of economy. 


One thousand farmers on horseback will accompany the 
wage-workers of Nashville, Tenn., September 7, in their 
labor day procession. 


Representative Oates’ former constituents are asking him 
to resign, and he has packed his grip for Alabama. “It 
may be too late today to stem the tide if the democratic 
leaders don’t get out and defend their party principles on 
the hustings.” Oates is not the only southern democrat 
that smells the battle from afar. There are stirring times 
ahead. 


A minister living at McDaniels, Ky., writes to the Voice: 
“T cast the only vote for the prohibition ticket in my pre- 
cint yesterday. The people’s party swept everything be- 
fore it.” 

The South Carolina Colored Farmers’ Alliance, in session 
at Columbia on the 3d, indorsed the Cincinnati platform. 


The organic press has suddenly lost interest in the cam- 
paign of Gov. Tillman against the Alliance. After the 
governor and Col. Terrell finished their recent debate the 
Alliance voted almost unanimously in favor of the Ocala 
platform. If the governor had succeeded in splitting the 
ranks of the farmers the party papers would have printed 
the news. 


THE CENTRAL LABOR UNION AND THE WEST END RAILWAY. 


At the meeting of the Central Labor Union Sunday after- 
noon a delegation of street railway men of Boston was 


present for the purpose of requesting all labor organizations . 


to assist them in forcing the West End street railroad man- 
agers to take off the extra trips and to treat their employees 
more liberally in every respect. ‘Their request was granted, 


and the legislative committee of that body was unanimously | 


instructed to push this matter. 


SOCIALIST CONGRESS IN SESSION. 


The Internationalist Socialist Workmen’s congress is in 
session at Brussels. There are 366 delegates, including 
many women in attendance, representing all the countries 
in Kurope except Russia and Portugal. The subject for 
discussion are: Legislative protection of labor; the laws 
concerning combinations, strikes and boycotting ; the posi- 
tion and duty of workmen regarding militarism; the 
attitude of workmen’s organizations toward the Jewish 
question; universal suffrage; the emancipation of labor; a 
working day of eight hours, and other social problems. 


WHAT NATIONALIZING OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC WOULD DO. 


The proposal to put the liquor business in the hands of 
the state, strikes the Central Advocate of Marion, Kan., 
very favorably. It says: “This would solve the temper- 
ance question by putting an end te the saloon as a loating 
place for the manufacture of drunkards and ruin of youth. 
It would put an and to the poisonous adulteration of 
liquors. It would prevent drunkenness to a great extent if 
a penalty was attached of hard labor for a certain number 
of days. It would do away with the saloon element in 
politics, and the low dives in the cities where many crimes 


originate that furnish employment for an army of police 
and detectives, and also the government detectives that are 
now required, this being a great saving to the general and 
municipal governments.” 


WORKINGMEN AND THE CHURCH. 


A minister in Rockford, Ill., recently preached a sermon 
against labor organizations and picnics, and it has resulted 
in a boycott against his church. A brother minister in 
Rosedale in the same state, viewing the subject from an 
entirely different standpoint, joined a working peoples’ 
union,-and was expelled from the church for so doing. In 
summing up the ease the consistory told him that the rules 
of the church did not allow its members to belong to labor 
unions. And still the churches wonder at their loss of in- 
fluence over the workers 


AN ISSUE PROPOSED. 


New England Homestead: If the people’s party wants an 
issue that all people will join it in securing, let it insist 
upon the parcel post and free delivery of all mail matter in 
the country as in the city, together with more frequent 
mails and a fractional or postal currency for use in the 
mails. ‘This with a one-cent-per-mile passenger tariff on 
railroads would make the farmez’s lot a particularly happy 
one in much that pertains to the convenience and pleasures 
of life. If this policy were carried out, we should see a 
grand rush from the crowded city to the open country. 
Unite with these economical and profitable reforms a just 
method of domestic taxation, relieving real estate from the 
undue proportion of the taxes which it now bears, and 
farming would gradually become more fashionable, both 
because profitable as a business and comparatively pleasant 
asahome. The Homestead does not believe in the govern- 
ment doing everything for the people, but it does believe in 
universal free delivery and more frequent mails in country 
districts. 


A UNIFORM RATE FOR RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION. 


Mr. A. J. Austin writes from Kearney, Neb., reeommend- 
ing, together with government railroad ownership, uniform 
rates for transportation without regard to distance. He 
says: ‘The postal system teaches us that the mail service 
eliminates distance in our nation. Two cents carries a let- 
ter from the Paxton hotel to the Murray house in Omaha, 
or from Bangor, Me., to San Francisco, Cal. The million- 
aire in the great trade center of Chicago has to pay two 
cents to send a letter to any point, same as does the poor 


‘day laborer or farmer of Odessa, Neb. ‘The postal system 


can be compared to the veins of our nation, and the blood 
flows through them with regular and equal motion, giving a 
healthy glow to all letter intercourse, it being the highest 
type of reciprocity. The great mail routes from New York 
to Chicago says to the other part of our nation, you support 
us at two cents and we will support at the same price such 
unprofitable mail routes as from Kearney to Calloway, Neb. 

“Nhe statistical reports of 1889 of the interstate com- 
merce commission show that the average haul of freight 
was 127.36 miles, and that the revenue per ton of freight 
per mile (this is allowing the freight charges to be just as 
the railroads are charging) was 9.22 miles. ° Multiply these 
together and we find that if distance were eliminated from 
the calculations of transportation, same as it is in the postal 
system, that $1.17 1-2 would pay the same revenue per ton 
per average haul to the railroads as they now receive ; and 
it would make a 20-ton car cost $23.49 per car any distance. 

“This is on the basis of there being but one classification 
for freight. Make 10 classes of freight as there are now 
four classes of postal matter, and farm and mine products 
can be hauled for $5 per car any distance; other classes 
paying a proportionately larger ratio as now applied, and 
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no class of goods pay to exceed $60 per car, and a revenue 
be raised that will pay operating expenses, and give a rey- 
enue for a sinking fund to buy up the property at its actual 
value; which surplus fund will amount to $450,000,000 per 
year above operating expenses.” 


A SYSTEM THAT COUNTS his are OF EVERYTHING BUT 


An invention that has been brought to a wonderful stage 
of efficiency during the last few years is the life-saving gun, 
by which a ball with a rope attached can be thrown a dis- 
tance of from one to three thousand feet even against a 
strong wind. Its use is to throw a line from the shore to 
the wreck or from the wreck ashore. All the life-saving 
stations along our shore are equipped with these guns, and 
they are of the utmost value in this noble work of rescuing 
the shipwrecked. The Congress of the United States has 
recently enacted that all steamboats sailing from American 
ports shall carry a life-saving gun, but this law did not in- 
clude sailing vessels, probably for the reason that, although 
there can be no doubt but that their use on such vessels 
would’ result in saving many lives; yet, as the expense 
would diminish the already meager profits of a business in 
which there is great competition, it would be too great a 
burden to impose. 

An incident related by the agent for one of these guns is 
interesting as illustrating the inhumanity of a man when 
his venture is not paying: A captain of a fishing schooner 
who had had some experience with one of these guns and 


knew their great value was very anxious to have one on. 


board his boat, for, he said, if I should have a man fall 
overboard in even the most stormy weather, I could shoot a 
line to him with this gun and save him every time, where, 
without it, it would be so hopeless that I should not even 
try to save him. Heurged the agent to see the owner of 
the vessel and get him to buy one. He called on the owner, 
and, after stating his errand and telling him what his cap- 
tain said, received the reply that he (the owner) did not 
care a rap about the sailers, if they were fools enough to 
tumble overboard let them drown; he could get plenty 
more, and there was not profit enovgh in fishing for him to 
be spending money on such things. He positively declined 
to purchase, and the agent went away. The cost of the 
outfit, including ammunition, is only $75. 

When these boats made money the owners were more 
generous, but their methods of fishing have made fish scarce, 
and the competition when they do get good fares still fur- 
ther cuts down the profit and their humanity is smothered 
by the prospect of trouble that is sure to come from an wn- 
profitable business. 


A CURIOSITY IN CRITICISM. 

In the July Arena Edgar Fawcett says: “The yawp of 
socialism is excusably despised by plutocracy. Socialism 
is not merely a cry of pain (if it were only that its plaints 
might have proved more effectual) ; it is a ery of avarice, 
of jealousy, and very often of extreme laziness as well. 
Every socialistic theory we have yet heard of is self-damn- 
ing. Each real thinker, whether he be Croesus or pauper, 
comprehends that to empower the executive with greater 
responsibility than it already possesses, would mean to 
tempt national ruin, ana that until mankind has become a 
race of angels the hideous: problem of human suffering can 
never be solved by vesting private property-rights in the 
hands of public functuries.” The man that writes in this 
vein can have but little knowledge of socialism. In saying 
that “to empower the executive with greater responsibility 
than it already possesses would mean to tempt national 
ruin,” leads one to infer that he considers the government 
as something apart from the people. ‘To say that “it is a 
cry of avarice, of jealousy and very often of extreme lazi- 
ness as well ” is to confess to bad reporting. The facts are 
before the world, and he who runs may read. ‘lo substitute 
public for private management of business is not the procla- 


mation of the lazy but the determination of men who want 
an opportunity to work, and also of men who desire an 
equitable adjustment of work. Nationalism means thrift 
and not laziness. 


CHEAP RAILROAD FARES. 

In Australia the railroads are owned and managed by the 
government. In the vicinity of Melbourne passengers are 
carried 30 miles for a cent a mile, single fares. Monthly, 
quarterly and yearly tickets are sold at a still lower rate, 
and scholars attending the schools of design and mines are 
carried free. 


A PROHIBITIONIST ARGUES THE CASE. 

In a letter to the Voice upon government control of the 
liquor business, T. Austin says : “But, perhaps you will say, 
the nation will sell liquor to its people and they will become 
drunkards. I cannot agree with you. ‘The nation will take 
the child at say six years of age and put it to school, and 
will educate it until 1t is 21 years old, giving it as good an 
education as the most favored class now obtain. It would 
not be for the interest oi the nation, the parents or anyone 
else to let that child form the liquor, tobacco, opium or any 
other bad habit that would injure or prevent it from getting 
the best education that the nation could give. I think it is 
safe to say that children will grow to 21 years without con- 
tracting any of those habits. At the age of 21 they will be 
mustered into the industrial army and begin to work for the 
nation. How will the habits of mature citizens be differ- 
ently affected under a system of national co-operation than 
they are under the present system of competition ? 

“There are now thousands of saloons set up all over the 
country by the permission of the government, which takes 
no interest in its people whatever. All the interest the 
saloons have in their customers is to get money out of 
them. Our fellow-citizens take little or no interest in one 
another, each having to look out for self, and many of the 
same trade are pecuniarily and competitively interested in 
the downfall of their fellow-workingmen. For instance, I 
am a carpenter. I have a great many other carpenters 
competing with me for work. At all times there is a 
surplus of workmen, and most of the time the surplus 
is very great. It is natural that if anyone drinks enough to 
unfit him for work the rest are gainers. Ifa man falls and 
breaks his neck some one else will be the gainer by getting 
his job. Now, see what Bellamy’s plan will do: Every 
workman in a trade will be personally interested in the 
welfare of lis fellowworkman. There will be so much 
work for all to do, and if one man drinks that will weaken 
his productive power. If he does not do his share the rest 
will have do it for him, and they will soon put a veto on his 
liquor. There would be no encouragement whatever to 
drink, but every discouragement would be placed in the way. 

“T am of the opinion that if the nation were organized on 
the Bellamy plan, after all the old drunks living at the time 
of such organization were dead, there would not be a 
drunkard in the nation, unless some should come in from 
the old country. And there would certainly not be a 
saloon. I think I am about as cranky a ‘prohib’ as is to be 
found. I have always voted the ticket when there has 
been one in the field to vote; and because I am a prohibi- 
tionist I am a nationalist.” 


A GOOD PROGRAM. 

The German socialists hold a congress at Erfort in 
October. The program which they will discuss contains 
these propositions: he naturalization of land and all 
instruments of production ; an eight-hour day ; an extended 
scheme of national insurance for the people, with provision 
for age and sickness and in the management of which the 
working-classes shall take part; proportional representa- 
tion; gratuitous medical and legal advice; popular elec- 
tion of judges; the extension to agricultural laborers of 
the laws for the protection of artisans. 
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WHY MEMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
SHOULD ACCEPT NATIONALISM. 


No class of people should accept the ideas of nationalism 
quicker than the members of labor organizations. 

In the East the conditions of life for the average wage- 
workers are appalling. The tremendous stampede for 
bread is such that thousands are only too glad to accept 
employment at any terms. They care not what they get of 
the fruits of their labor if the money is sufficient to buy the 
coarsest food and clothes and secure a shelter. 

The New York Sun, which has never been accused of 
partiality toward the labor movement, says as the result of 
its investigations that there are 20,000 girls and women in 
that city whose wages are too small to support life and who 
have three courses open to them, viz., a career of vice, 
charity or starvation. The same paper says there are 
60,000 men in that city permanently unemployed. The 
squalor and misery there, as also in Boston, are frightful. 
When the Chicago, Bureington & Quincy engineers, who 
belonged to one of the strongest organizations in the country, 
struck, they saw men coming up, as it were, from the 
ground to take their places. The capitalists now have the 
most powerful weapon that can be conceived of to beat 
down the most efficient trade union. Its name is “surplus 
labor.” 

The eight-hour movement might mitigate this evil if it is 
successful. But in order to enforce the demand for eight 
hours the industrious must strike. Their places being 
thus left vacant, the horde of idle men will sweep down 
and fill them, the strike will be defeated. The number of 
men who are permanently out of work according to the 
statistics of Carroll D. Wright, the head of the national 
bureau of labor, is over 1,000,000. A careful analysis of 
these figures by a writer in the now defunct Workmen’s 
Advocate of New York, shows that these figures, astonish- 
ing and pregnant with the hideous realities of starvation 
as they are, are too conservative, and the figures are nearer 
2,000,000 than 1,000,000. Think of that number of men 
seeking work and unable to obtain it. No one with a sane 
mind can say that all these men are drunkards and 
loafers. 

The American Federation of Labor, composed of the 
great trades unions of not only the United States but also 
Canada, claims to have about 600,000 members. The 
Knights of Labor, whose membership is now largely in 
agricultural sections of this country and in Canada, in 
England and in Belgium, claims to have 300,000. The 
othér independent organizations like the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Firemen and Brakemen, as well as 
local unions in other cities, may have, all told, 100,000 
more, making a round million. 

Out of this million not more than one-half will ever 
engage, in this country in a general strike to reduce the 
hours of labor. 

For every one of this number who strikes for eight hours 
there will be four anxious to step into their places. Think 
of it, 500,000 to strike and 2,000,000 ready to take their 
places. 

The cause of this vast army of idlers who are supported 
in some way now by the people can be traced to the in- 


crease in wage-saving or labor-eliminating machinery held 
by a few, thus controlling the revenues of employment. 
Immigration has aggravated the disease. 

I do not intend to depreciate labor organizations in any 
manner. I am proud of their efforts in the past and the 
work they have done in arousing the attention of the 
people. I believe that trades organizations are necessary 
until our competitive system is abolished. 

The most important plank in the Knights of Labor plat- 
form declares for the substitution of a co-operative system 
in the place of the present wage system. The same aver- 
ages which are being applied to the eight-hour movement if 
applied to the nationalization of the machinery would do 
more good by accomplishing greater results. 

The methods set for obtaining eight hours are wrong. 
In the home and birthplace of trade unions —- England — 
the trade unionists in the proportion of eight to one, by 
vote, favored an act of Parliament establishing eight hours 
by law. In fact, a bill has been introduced to that effect by 
Mr. Cunningham-Graham who is a firm believer in the ideas 
of the nationalization of industry. 

The trade unionists then oppose striking for eight hours 
on the ground that there is “too much surplus labor.” 

But this eight hour movement is only a palliative measure. 

Struggles for mere wages are only transitory in their 
results. 

The possession of the two factors of production, land and 
machinery by a few is the cause of the distress. Any move- 
ment which deals only with effects and overlooks the cause 
is un-American because deficient in Yaukee shrewedness 
and common sense. 

John Stuart Mill, the eminent economist, in his autobiog- 
raphy made use of the following astonishing words: “I 
believe that the society of the future must possess the land 
and capital in common and use them for the benefit of the 
whole people.” Capital is only another name for the ma- 
chinery which produces wealth. If the organized wage 
workers of this country would concentrate their energies on 
the broad question of nationalizing the industries which 
carries with it the doctrine of the brotherhood of humanity, 
they would find it an easier and more profitable task than 
simply demanding orthodox labor measures. Why? Because 
it is easier to change into a new system than to patch up an 
old one, decayed and tottering to its fall. The great middle 
class and the farmers are attracted to this nationalist move- 
ment and are coming into it rapidly. It interests the middle 
class who see their little businesses being wiped out and 
who ordinarily pay little attention to so-called labor 
measures. It is only the interests of a few many-mil- 
lionaires which are attacked. Already the moral sentiment 
of the people of America is opposed to the many-millionaire 
as voiced by Mr. Howells, who said some time ago, “I feel 
that the burden of proof is on them to prove the justness of 
their possessions.” ‘That sentiment is almost ready to leap 
into action. When it does the natural monopolies and the 
machinery will pass into the hands of the people. The 
machinery, the result of wages retained from the producers 
and the brains of poor inventors, once in the hands of the 
people, it will not be a question of eight hours but possibly 
six hours a day. 

Laxpor. 
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THE DREAMERS. 


We are the music makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams; 
World losers and world forsakers 

On whom the pale moon gleams; 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world forever, it seems. 


With wonderful deathless ditties 

We build up the world’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory; 

One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 

And three, with a new song’s measure, 
Can trample a kingdom down. 


A breath of our inspiration 

Is the life of each generation; 
A wondrous thing of our dreaming, 
Unearthly, impossible seeming. 

The soldier, the king, and the peasant 
Are working together in one, 

Till our dreams shall become their present 
And their work in the world be done. 


ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY. 


ABOUT WATERED STOCK. 


The Triumph of Avarice. 


In the North American Review for June, 1891, Colonel 
R. G. Ingersoll, in a well-written article entitled, “Is 
Avarice Triumphant?” makes use of the following lan- 
guage: 

“It will also be admitted with pleasure that stock has 
been ‘watered’ in this country. And what is the crime or 
practice known as watering stock? For instance, you have 
a railroad 100 miles long, worth, we will say, $3,000,000, 
able to pay interest on that amount at six per cent. Now 
we all know that the amount of stock has‘nothing to do 
with the value of the thing represented by the stock. If 
there was one share of stock representing this railroad, it 
would be worth $3,000,000, whether it said on its face it 
was $1 or $100. If there were 3,000,000 shares of stock 
issued on this property, they would be worth $1 apiece, and 
no matter whether it said on this stock that each share was 
$100 or $1,000, the share would be worth no more, nor less. 
If anyone wishes to find the value of the stock, he should 
find the value of the thing represented by the stock.” 

As far as the value on the $3,000,000 worth of stock is 
concerned, possibly the colonel is right, but “watered 
stock” is somewhat different. It is painful to see Mr. 
Ingersoll, who is one of the brightest minds and closest 
investigators, go so wrong,— we cannot say go so far as to 
misrepresent. The trouble about our watered stock is this: 
On our road, which pays six per cent on $3,000,000, stock is 
increased to $6,000,000, which, by a simple calculation, will 
be found to pay three per cent on the capital stock. Now 
as an investment, no one wants stock which only pays three 
per cent, and so means must be employed to raise the rate 
of dividend to its original six per cent or as near that as 
may be necessary in order to dispose of the stock. In most 
of our states the railroads are made to furnish the state 
with reports of their earnings, both gross and net for each 
year, and on this showing the railroad freight and passenger 
rates are fixed by the legislature. Now here is where the 
ingenuity of the watered stock comes in. Among the 
expenses of the company, interest on this extra $3,000,000 
is found figured, and this amount is among its liabilities. 


In order to pay a “living interest” to the holders of this 
$3,000,000 watered stock it is necessary to charge greater 
rates for freight and passenger service. 

The road is worth no more, now it carries $6,000,000 
capital stock than it was when it carried $3,000,000, and so 
rates must be raised and shippers taxed to pay, in place of 
six per cent on $3,000,000, 12 per cent on that amount. 
Still Mr. Ingersoll “admits with pleasure that stock has 
been watered.” 

I would be sorry to think that many people indorsed Mr. 
Ingersoll’s views, and am astonished to think that he has 
given the trouble so little thought as to hold those views 
himself. ; 

I have the reports of the railroads of lowa, Nebraska and 
Kansas before me, which bear me out in the statement that 
the total amount of stock is out of proportion to the value 
of the rolling-stock, rights-of-way and trackage, and that 
rates are figured on the stock and not on the value of the 
property, real and personal, of the road. 

H. H. CrarBorne. 
OmAHA, Neb., Aug. 1891. 


THE PARCEL POST IN ENGLAND. 


The Inland parcel post was established in England eight 
years ago. The railway companies are required by law 
to recive all mail matter and to forward it promptly by 
the ordinary trains or steamships. As a rule parcels are 
forwarded separately in baskets, but in some cases are 
inclosed in letter mails. In no way dees liability attach to 
railway companies for loss or damage to such parcels. The 
parcel post act extends to nearly all the railways in the 
United Kingdom and provides that all may be included. 

The remuneration to the railway companies for this 
service is eleven-twentieths of the gross receipts of the 
post office on all parcels thus conveyed by rail. The pop- 
ularity of this system is best shown by its rapid growth. For 
the first year 22,910,040 parcels were posted, the postage 
amounting to $2,541, 335, while the latest returns show 
that over 46,000,000 parcels were sent during the year, and 
the postage amounted to over $5,000,000. Parcels can be 
sent to the farthest part of the United Kingdom at a much 
lower rate than by any other agency, and the competition 
has brought about a great reduction in rates charged by 
ordinary carriers of local parcels. The rates for postage 
are uniform and must be prepared by the sender. Parcels 
are not only received at the post office during ordinary 
hours of business, but by the postman in the rural districts, 
and it is not required that they shall be open for inspection. 
At first the greatest weight that could be sent was seven 
pounds, and the scale of postage commenced at six cents for 
the first pound, and advanced by six cents for each addi- 
tional two pounds. The scale which now obtains is six 
cents for one pound ; for each additional pound two cents. 
This was introduced in 1886, and at the same time the 
maximum rate was raised to 11 pounds, the postage for 
which being 37 cents. In the same year a system of. insur- 
ance for parcels was brought into operation, but that has 
now been replaced by a system of registration, whéch 
affords greater securities and greater advantages in regard 
to compensation in case of loss. The system has been 
extended to all the colonies and dependencies of Great 
Britain, with the exception of Queensland, and with all the 
countries of Europe except Russia, and with most of the 
other civilized nations of the world, the most notable 
exception being the United States. 

As the parcel post account is not kept separate from the 
general postal expenses, it is difficult to determine what 
amount of profit is derived from it, but after being in oper- 
ation five years the matter was carefully investigated, when 
it was found the government derived a yearly revenue of 
$200,000 from this branch of the service, and F. E. Baines 
inspector-general of the mails, is confident that the amount 
has since then been largely increased. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Fall River Herald: Electricity as an illuminant is held 
in high esteem by the members of the city government. If 
one half of the orders presented on Monday night’s meeting 
are acted upon favorably, the shares of the electric light 
company will be much more valuable than the best paying 
mill stock. One of these days there will be a very general 
demand for a municipal plant. It will cost a great deal of 
money, but the wisdom of the step will show itself in the 
saving that will be made. A sufficient answer to the oppo- 
nents of the proposition is the money that is made and 
saved by municipal ownership of the water-works system. 
Cities and towns that are dependent on corporations are the 
victims of a rapacity that is best illustrated by our experi- 
ence with the omniverous Watuppa Reservior company, 
which, in its dealings with the city, looks upon every drop 
of water as possessing the intrinsic value of a diamond. If 
a private company can make money in the business, why 
cannot the municipality ? 


The New England milk producers association is to have 
a mass convention, at the United States hotel in Boston on 
the 25th. It will consider plans for protecting the pro- 
ducers against the extortionate demands of the contractors. 
The New England Homestead says: “The new idea is that 
the producers and other farmers at the principal shipping 
points establish a co-operative farmers’ exchange in each of 
these towns. This exchange shall maintain a co-operative 
store and warehouse from which to furnish farmers with 
all kinds of heavy supplies and also goods for family use. 
Hach exchange shall also market the milk of its members.” 


Kansas. 


It is dangerous to trifle with the taxpayers of Kansas 
City. The city council proposed to pay $340,000 for the 
electric light plant, and the general belief being that im- 
proper means had been used to induce the vote in favor of 
the purchase, 800 citizens went in a body to the council 
chamber shouting “lynch them!” “hang them!” but the 
council had been forewarned and were conveniently absent. 
The mob took possession of the council hall, resolved them- 
selves into a mass meeting, and speeches were made de- 
nouncing the mayor and council as cowards and thieves. 


The Johnston County Co-operative asseciation was organ- 
ized at Olathe 15 years ago, under the auspices’ of the 
Gange. It was started with a capital of $700, and has 
transacted business amounting to $2,791,349, and the net 
profit was $151,842. It now has a capital of $50,000, a 
surplus of $25,000, and owns a building worth $50,000. 


Pennsylvania. 


As a gang of 50 employees was about entering the Not- 
tingham Colliery of the Lehigh & Wilksbarre coal company 
one evening last week, they were informed that henceforth 
their wages would be $1.25 per day instead of $1.68. The 
men held a brief consultation and refused to accept the 
reduction, and their action was endorsed by a large number 
of workers who were just coming from the mines. The 
company officials instantly sent to their barracks for a large 
body of laborers whom they had just imported, and the new- 
comers soon entered the yards each fully equipped with a 
new working outfit which had been provided by the com- 
pany. A riot instantly followed, and the new recruits were 
driven back to the barracks by the old miners. The sym- 
pathies of tho best people in that vicinity are with the 
miners, for the company imported these raw laborers in face 


of the fact that there is already a large surplus of labor in 
that region, and the impression prevails among them that 
the company wish to bring about a general strike and fill 
the mines with cheaper labor. 


Illinois. 


The coal company at Girard has refused to comply with 
the weekly payment law, and as a consequence the miners 
are all on a strike. 

Missouri. 

A man in Kansas City refused to pay a plumbing bill on 
the ground that the company that performed the work 
belonged to an association formed to keep up prices, and he 
was sustained by a judge who decided that under the trust 
law of the state a contract with a company belonging to a 
combination to govern prices is not valid. 


New York. 


An employment bureau for aged men has been opened by 
the New York Recorder, and has already secured positions 
for 18 applicants. 

Montana. 

Sunday Bystander (Butte) : All the great agencies of pub- 
lic information are in the hands of capitalists, and the news 
communicated through them are doctored to suit the capi- 
talistie view, whenever it bears on a question of importance 
to capitalistic interests. We find this demonstrated again 
and again in our daily papers ; their local news items, their 
telegraph dispatches and their cablegrams all bear the same 
stamp. <A favorite trick in reporting strikes is to put them 
down as lost on the least sign of weakness, or without any 
sign at all for that matter. 


Nebraska. 


The various labor organizations of Lincoln are going to 
put up a stone building to be known as a labor palace at a 
cost of $40,000. 


The new eight-hour law is creating much trouble in Omaha. 
It has led to a lockout of nearly all the job printers in the 
city, only one firm complying with the law. 


New Hampshire. 


A government ‘attorney is in Nashua investigating the 
reported violation of the anti-trust law by the purchase of 
the Bobbin and Shuttle company by the American Spool, 
Bobbin and Shuttle company. 


Foreign. 


In New South Wales the labor party holds the balance of 
power, and is able to dictate the policy of the government. 
In commenting upon the fact editorially, the Boston Herald 
says: “The contest between Sir Henry Parkes and Mr. 
Dibbs is to secure the support of the labor party, and this 
has given the Australian workingmen the first opportunity 
to direct legislation in their interests that has ever been 
known in the history of any government. The situation in 
New South Wales is not different from that which may 
arise at any time in the growth of a labor party in our own 
county. The political situation in Australia may be studied 
as a significant object lesson in workingmen’s polities. 


A number of small shopkeepers of Paris have asked the 
pope to formulate some plan, based upon justice and equity, 
by which they can be protected from the encroachments of 
the big concerns. 


At the recent convention in Norway, representatives of 
20,000 workingmen resolved to demand that the govern- 
ment purchase land sufficient to divide among the unem- 
ployed, and advance them means with which to procure 
tools, seed and live stock. 


The municipal firemen of London recently asked for a 10 
per cent increase in their pay, and the county council com- 
plied with their request, 
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THE NEW NATION. 


[From our issue of Jan. 31.] 


Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation will not do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy ; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, —the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women, are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitude of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can ‘find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories, 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 

overty, but wealth devours wealth, and, eary 
& year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

-In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
pane wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistibleinfluence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as strongly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 

ress them. The kindly side of men will no 

onger be known only to their wives and 
children. ; 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 

isons love and gives lust its opportunity, will 

forever at an end. As equal and indepen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an eccnomical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them. Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror, 


In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted ; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes, 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title only as trustees for 
the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the world will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


THE NATIONALIZATION NEWS, 


THE MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Or THE 


Nationalization of Labor Society. 


Established to promote the system proposed in 
“Looking Backward.” 
One Penny per Copy: One Shilling per year, 


besides Postage. 
65 Barbican, 


LONDON, E. C., BNGLAND 


WHICH WINS? 


BY MARY H. FORD. 
Price, 50 cents, Paper: $1.00, Cloth. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
THE 


LLANE TRIBUNE. 


AN 8 PAGE, 48 COLUMN, 
A 


lance People’s Party Paper, 


Ably edited, and has the best corps of correspondents 
in the State. Among thein are Senator Peffer, Congress 
men Davis, Otis, Simpson, and others. 


Every People’s Party man in the United States should 
subscribe for the paper published at the birthplace of 
the People’s Party. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
Address 


THE ALLIANCE TRIBUNE, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month, 


Boston.—Second Nationalist will meet Sunday 
evening Sept. 18, in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place, at 7.45 o’ clock. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Public 
meeting, every Wednesday evening at 8 
p.M., at 73 Merrimack street, rooms 5 and 6, 
(Pamphlets solicited.) 


Lynn, Mass. — First Nationalist meets every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite 
City hall. Correspondence and pamphlets 
solicited. John T. Broderick, Cor. Secre- 
tary, 383 Elm street. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
Ist and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
{321 Arch street, 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacifie Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 909 1-2 Market street. 


South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly, W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 
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Che American Donconformist 


Is battle-scarred and time-worn, 
But in the front, all the same! 
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“To thine own self be true, 
And it will follow as the night the day, thou 
Cans’t not then be false to any man.” 


{Ith YEAR.——~ 


THE “‘ NON CON.” 
Is trying to help 


THE MEN AND WoMEN who know they 
ore “hard up” and want to know WHY 
and how to get relief. Unless you 
VOTE for what you want you 
have no right to expect it 
from others. 

The number of clubs 


bears. The clubs 
thrown at us 
attest Our 


ing Monopolies 
and Trusts, together 
with the corrupt Par- 
ties which have foster- 
ed and fed them, and it can- 
not be done without their 
“talking back” and howling “‘an- 
archy,”’ — but in the end Right 
will prevail and the PEOPLH’S 
ill be Done. 

THOSE ARE OUR SENTIMENTS, 


And if you agree, send your subscription to, 


H. & L. VINCENT, 


WINFIELD, KAS, 


Largest and Oldest Circulation west of Chicago 
pote at a SE et ee Se, 
DECOR OOOO OC OODLE OO 


SUBSCRIPTION: 
One Year $1.50. Six mo's%5c. Three mo’s 50c. 
In clubs of ten, $1 each. 
Send for Our Wew Book List. 
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THE NEW NATION. 


“TRUE NATIONALIST.” |VAGATION SONGS 


A WEEKLY advocating the ‘‘ Referendum ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Imperative Mandate.’’ The Munici- 
pal Ownership of Gas, Street Car, Electric 
and Water Plants, and their operation AT COST 
for the welfare of the whole people. The 
National Ownership of Telegraph Lines, Tele- 
phone Lines, Railroads, Mines, Gas and Oil Wells. 


$1.00 PER YEAR, POSTACE PAID. 


REPUTATION AS AN ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM ALREADY ESTABLISHED. 


Cor. BEAVER and PEARL STS., NEW YORK CITY. 


‘‘NO OTHER LINE DOES IT.” 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


SHORT LINE TO 


ADIRONDACKS, 
MONTREAL, 
Vermont, Northern New York and Canada. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


On and after June 29, 
Leave BOSTON daily ~(Sundays excepted) at 


10.30 A. M. 
Lake Champlain Route 


Arriving at Plattsburg 8.50 P. M., and at Montreal 
9.35 P. M. 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS. 


THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE, 
Ample time allowed at BELLOWS FALLS for 


DINNER. 


For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and further 
articulars, apply at Hoorac Tunnel Koute Office, 250 
Washinton St., or Fitchburg Railroad Passenger 
Station, Causeway St., Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 


_ AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic spec- 
imens, PREPARATIONS 
OF WOODS ror MICRO- 
SCOPE anv STEREOU'T'I- 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitations, calling cards, 
etc. Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


THE PROGRESSIVE AGE. 


A Weekly Fournal of Social Reform. 


Independent in Everything, Neutral in Nothing, 


The Representative Social Reform Papor in the Middle 
and Northwestern States. 


Subscription one year - - - $1.00. 
WM. R. DOBBYN, PH. D., 


Editor and Publisher. 


Minneapolis - - - Minnesota. 
Specimen Copies Free, 


For Seashore and Country. 


COLLEGE SONGS. 
New edition, with many new sougs. 
cloth gilt, $1.00. 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS. 
Handsome title incolors. 120 pages. Heavy paper, 
$1.00. 


Paper, 50c.; 


JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGS. 


An unrivalled collection of ‘“‘ before de war” songs, 


as sung at Hampton and Fisk Universities. Paper, 
30¢. 

MINSTREL SONGS, 
Oldtime plantation melodies in new dress. Over 


100 wonderfully pathetic songs. 
$1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2.00. 


{ COLLEGE SONGS FOR GUITAR. 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO, 
Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 
2 volumes of College Songs, arranged with brilliant, 
effective accompaniments, 


Heavy paper, 


Any book mailed Sree on receipt of price. 


Send postal card for full Catalogue of War, University, 
Students’, Barnabee, and Father Kemp and Merry 
Making Song Books. 


Olver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston, 


THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


A Monthly Alliance Journal for Women. 


Devoted to the interest of the Wives and Danghters 
of those who earn their Bread by the 
sweat of their Brow. 


Among our correspondents and contributors are Mrs. 
Fannie McCormick, Mrs. 8. E. V. Emery, Mrs. Annie 
L. Diggs, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. B. A. Otis, 
Mrs. Emma Pack, Mmma Ghent Curtis, Mrs. Mary E. 
Lease, Mrs. Eva Melonald Valesh, Mrs. N. 8. Nutt, 
Mrs, Marian Todd, and many others, 


The only Journal of its kind in America. 
It should be in every Household. 


On trial six months for 25 cents. 


Address, THE FARMER’S WIFE, 


Topeka, Kansas. 
FOR PEOPLE'S PARTY NEWS 
READ 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE PITTSBURG KANSAN, 
A RADICAL ALLIANCE PAPER, 


IT HOLDS THAT 


NATIONALISM 


Is the logical outcome of the present Reform Movement. 


By J. C. BUCHANAN, 


PITTSBURG - - - - KANSAS. 


Terms, $1.50 a Year. 
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OUR SPECIAL OFFERING! 


As a special inducement for you to buy a SUIT, 
OVERCOAT, or 


CLOTHING 


Of us to-day, we will issue to you, FREE OF CHARGE, 
a certificate of stock, par value $10, which will make 
you a shareholder in our Co-operative house. 


We will then make you a present of $1 for every $10 
worth of clothing you purchase at our store, and for 
EVERY PERSON you INDUCE to trade with us, 
These amounts will be credited on your certificate. 

We propose using our customers so well that they 
cannot afford to trade elsewhere, whether for cash or 


ON CREDIT. 


We also supply LADIES’ GARMENTS, DRY 
GOODS, etc., ON CREDIT. 

We DIVIDE the PROFITS with you on every sale at 
the time it is made. 

We pay you for EACH new customer YOU induce to 
trade with us. 

We REFUND to you the DIFFERENCE, if you can 
buy lower elsewhere. 

FOLLOW THE CROWD to our co-operative store, 
and open an account with us to-day. Up one flight, 
open evenings. 


WASHBURN CREDIT COMPANY, 


465 Washington Street, 


Opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
G. F. WASHBURN, Manager- 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR PRICES, 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor, 


Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or #7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers. 


Which prices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com. 
mence at any number, and are payable in advance. 


NOW READY. 


Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James E. 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
andsummary. By W. D. P. Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof, R. ‘I’. Ely. 

2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 

lection of Mill’s writings on Socialism. 
The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
. against Carlyle’s views, Vol. 1. 
4. The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
Vol. IL. 

5. William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A sclec- 
tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 
man. Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

The Fabyan Essays. .\merican Edition with In- 
troduction and Notes. By H. G. Wilshire. 

ay Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 

wen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


EVERY PERSON 


In the United States is interested in the 


NEW 7FXOVEAENT, 


which will emancipate industry from the oppressive 
gee of the money lenders of the world. Foremost 
n this great battle stands the 


INDUSTRIAL UNION, 


the official organ of the F. A. and I. U. of Iowa. Itis 
owned body and soul by the Order, and is read by every 
member inethe state, and thousands of alliance men 
everywhere. No person, wishing to keep posted on the 
progress of this great movement in the West, can afford 
to be without this paper. Thirty-two columns of 
the choicest reading matter every week for 50 
cents per year. Address all remittances to 


GEO. B. LANG, 
Seco. of F. A. and!I. U. of lowa, 


No. 2 EAGLE BLOCK, CRESTON, IOWA. 
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THE DELACOCHAIRE 
COLOGNE. 


From the original Bordeaux Formula. 


Is THE 


Most delicate and lasting in the World. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


COBB, ALDRICH & CO., 


Corner Kneeland and Wash. Sts., Boston. 


Also Agents for the Delacochaire Toilet 
Preparations. 


CAPITAL: 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 


CAPITALIST PRODUCTION. 


BY KARL MARX. 
—)o(—— 

Translated from the third German edition 
by SAMUEL MooreE and Epwarp AVELING, 
and edited by Freprrick ENGELS. First 
American’ edition carefully revised. Paper, 
$1.20; Cloth, $1.75. 

NEW YORK: 
The Humboldt Publishing Co., 
19 Astor Place. 


BA. ATKINSON & 60, 


Are you 
Looking 
for 
Bargains P 


We mean Bargains in House Furnish- 
ings. 

Then do not fail to turn your steps 
in our direction. 

You will get right into the midst of 
them if you are prompt. 

No half way bargains either, but the 
genuine kind, to be found only once in 
a long while. 

Cleaning up the odds and ends isjour 
motive in making such sweeping reduc- 


THE NEW NATION. 
BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IW -TELE - PINs. 
Known as the health-giving and life-extending 

GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 

Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast Surveys, has proved that the 
wonderful Ocean Current of Warm Water known as ‘‘ Tue GuLF STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 
of New Jersey, and comes nearer the land from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this “‘ GREAT PINE BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far superior to Florida and Tropicai Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 
this Belt, viz.: LAKEWwoop, PINE ViEw, AsBuRY PARK, Point PLEASANT, BAY HEAD, ATLANTIO CITY, 
Brown’s MILLs, and other places. 

Grand Old Ocean and Barnegat Bay. 


BHEAUUTIFUI: AIGERIA HBMETGOHTs. 
We are selling Lots, 25 x 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, at Five 
Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title. 
Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEIGHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


Architecture 
Under Nationalism, 


—BY— 


J, PICKERING PUTNAM. 


[Aue. 22, 1891. 


“NO OTHER LINE DOES 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 
30 MILES SHORTER, ONE AND A HALF HOURS 


QUICHE EF. 
Than Any Other Line from Boston to 


SARATOGA. 


On and after July 11, the fast train, comprising Pas- 
senger Coaches, Smoking, Baggage and 


IT.” 


[FROM THE BOSTON WERALD. } 


The results reached by Mr. Putnam are 
astonishing. He considers the probable status 
of the important art he practices under con- 
ditions that would assure a freedom from the 
rush and worry involving the architect of to- 
day and presenting other important aspects of 
nationalism with admirable clearness. — Iis 
treatinent of the various kinds of waste make 
highly interesting reading. 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS, 


Through without change, 


Leaves Boston daily (Sundays excepted) at 


11.00 A.M. “siearoc” 9,10 P.M, 


SARATOGA 
Ample time allowed at Athol for DINNER. 


For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and further 
particulars, apply at Hoosac Tunnel Route Office, 250 
Washington St., or Fitchburg lRailread Passenger 
Station, Causeway St., Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 


300,000 Are Singing 


FROM THI 


Alliance and Labor Songster! 


The demand for this little book was so very 
heavy that the publishers have now completed: 
a beautiful 


MUSIC EDITION 


Revised and enlarged, in superior style, and 
furnished in both paper and board covers. 
This is far the largest Songster in the market 
for the price, and the carefully prepared index 
enables both word and number editions to be 
used together. The Music editions resembles 
in appearance and size Gospel Iymns. More 
of these books are in use than any other Labor 
Songster published, and since the endorsement 


PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR & CO., 


211 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


DON’T READ THIS. 
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The Living Issue, 
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y the 
A WEEKLY PAPER. ' : 5 
t Ocala, Florida 
Published in the interests of the great Indus- National Council, a 0 } j 
trial Army. Advocates The demand is simply wonderful. With 


largely increased facilities for publishing, all 


NATIONALISM 


As the wtimatum, and the Propiy’s Parry 
as the means at hand through which 
it may be attained. 


tions. 
Be on Time. 
Cash or easy Payments. 


827 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Cor. Common St., Boston, Mass. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
MARY L. GEF#S, Editor, 
256 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O, 


orders can be filled the same day received, 
whether by the dozen or thousand. Drice, 
single copy, paper, 20c.; board, 25c., postpaid. 
Per dozen $2.00 and 2.50, postpaid. Word 
edition, 80 pages, 10c. 
H. & L. VINCENT, 
Winfield, Kansas. 


[Always mention this paper when writing. } 


